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works before tliem ; all these are significant and 
gratifying sights to the -enlightened lovers of 
' Progress amongst us. It was upon these per- 
sons that the Managers relied during the past 
year to support them in their efforts. The 
event has shown that this confidence was not 
misplaced. Notwithstanding several unpropi- 
tious influences, these true friends came for- 
ward in larger numbers than ever before, to 
add the weight of their names and means to 
the cause, and the result was that the Institu- 
tion, at the close of the books, exhibited a larger 
roll of members than any similar society in the 
world had ever before presented. 

It was supposed that the prevalence of an 
epidemic, the activity of rivals, and the want of 
a glittering capital prize, like that which was of- 
fered in 1848, would seriously diminish the sub- 
scription list. It is undoubtedly true that these 
causes were not without unfavorable effects ; but 
the Art-Union is evidently too well established 
in the regard of the community to be materially 
affected, except by a combination of adverse cir- 
cumstances still more formidable than these. 

The Committee of Management feel grateful 
to the public for the confidence in their fidelity, 
which is manifested by this large increase of 
subscriptions. It is a more convincing defence 
of their proceedings than the most ingenious 
piece of logic, or the most consummate display of 
eloquence. They have never answered specifically 
the calumnies which have been directed against 
them, whether proceeding from the editors of 
low prints, or from those whose previous associa- 
tions ought to have suggested a little courtesy, 
if not a love of 'justice. They have heard in si- 
lence the most monstrous falsehoods uttered in 
relation to themselves and their official conduct, 
relying upon the intelligence of those for whom 
they were laboring for final approbation. This 
approbation has been bestowed in the most dis- 
tinct and unequivocal manner, and is a sufficient 
antidote against slander, as well as a satisfactory 
reward for exertion. 

It is, therefore, with renewed confidence that 
they announce their intention of pursuing the 
same general policy the present year that they 
adopted the last. 

They intend to buy at a liberal price, and so 
far as their means will permit, every good pic- 
ture that is offered to them. 
' They intend to promote as much as possible a 
thorough study of the elements of artistic educa- 
tion, and particularly that attention to Form in 
which our artists are generally deficient. 

They intend to encourage decided merit in be- 
ginners, although it may be accompanied by 
manifest faults, making such a discrimination in 
their prices as may prove a strong incentivo to 
the correction of defects. 

They intend to foster by all means in their 
power the development of a National school, and 
to cultivate those peculiarities which, while they 
are consistent with the true principles of Art, 
seem to distinguish, to a considerable extent, its 
manifestations in America. 

They intend, as far as practicable, to aid other 
departments besides Painting, particularly the 
Plastic Arts and Engraving. 

They intond to exhibit in their Gallery every 
good work of which they can obtain the use, 
whether belonging to private individuals or 
otherwise, the production of ancient or modern 
times, or of native or foreign origin. 



They intend to bestow the privileges of the In- 
stitution upon all who are worthy of them with- 
out any discrimination, except that which shall 
be founded upon merit and established fame. 

They intend to oppose in every honorable way 
all illegitimate modes of encouraging Art, and 
particularly all speculations which, under the 
cover of enlightening public taste, are intended 
to increase private gain, no matter what dis- 
tinguished individuals may lend their names to 
these mercenary schemes. 

If these objects be approved by the friends of 
the Art-Union, the most distinct and valuable ex- 
pression of this approbation will be their early 
subscriptions. A great deal is said upon this 
subject from year to year, and the public may 
consider such appeals as matters of course. It 
should be understood, however, that if this past 
delay in subscribing be repeated, the prosperity 
of the Institution will be seriously perilled. 
It was only by the disinterested generosity of 
individuals, and the assumption by them of 
heavy liabilities, entirely beyond the claims of 
official duty, that the business of the last year 
could be successfully conducted. So late as the 
second day of November, less than one-third of the 
members had registered their names. Ten 
thousand subscriptions were taken during the 
three weeks before the drawing, and after nearly 
all the expenses of the year had been incurred. 

It happened fortunately that the calculations 
of the Managers in respect to the probable 
amount of receipts were verified with consider- 
able precision. It is not just however that the ef- 
ficiency of the Institution should be made to de- 
pend upon the risk of the accuracy of such cal- 
culations. The amount of each subscription is 
not so large but that it may be paid as conveni- 
ently at the beginning as at the end of the year. 
Scarcely anything is gained to the subscriber by 
this delay, while the interests of Art, and of the 
members generally, must suffer considerably on 
account of it. A moment's reflection should con- 
vince every one that the greater the opportunity 
for inquiry and deliberation, the more judicious 
will be the appropriation of the funds, and that 
no extensive enterprise can be undertaken with- 
out a certain knowledge in advance, that ample 
means have been provided for its accomplish- 
ment. The best mode to enable the Managers 
to exercise this necessary care, and form any en- 
larged plans for the encouragement of American 
Art, is to place in their hands, early in the year, 
at least as much as a fourth part of the sum 
which is to be eventually contributed. We trust 
that this appeal to the interest, as well as the 
patriotism of the friends of the Art-Union will 
not be neglected as similar ones have been on 
previous occasions. 

MR HUNTINGTON AND THE ART-UNION. 

Mr. Huntington has published an interesting 
catalogue in connection with the present exhibi- 
tion of his works, and prefixed to it a paper, 
which contains many pleasant reminiscences of 
his artistic education and graceful tributes of 
regard to personal friends. Among others, the 
Managers of the Art-Union receive an expres- 
sion of esteem. Immediately after this, we find 
the following paragraph : — 

" The kindly intercourse which for several 
years existed between the Art-Union and tb.e 
Academy of Design, has unhappily declined ; in- 
deed, greatly to the regret of the lovers of peace 
and cordiality, that estrangement, which began 



only in a slight suspicion on both sides, has 
grown into a decided animosity. That repose of 
mind, in which the Professors of the Fine Arts 
should always pursue their studies, has been dis- 
turbed by the feverish excitements of contending 
factions. Some remarks, which have lately 
most injudiciously been published, have touched 
to the quick that excitable body of men, the 
Artists. It is perfectly natural, however, that 
the Artists should be jealous of whatever affects 
the honor and prospects of their own Academy. 
They would be cowardly poltroons, indeed, if 
they did not rise to the defence at once — when, 
in the form of sneering insinuations, an influence 
has crept forth, tending unjustly to prejudice 
the public against their beloved institution. It 
is earnestly to be desired that there be no 
pitched battle ; let such struggles be far from 
our quiet and peaceful pursuits ; but, if a war 
there should be, and the Academy is forced to 
assume a posture of open defence, every Artist 
will at once rally around her, and sustain her 
at all hazards, with the zeal and enthusiasm 
which belongs to the profession. As great re- 
spect and admiration as we may feel for the Art- 
Union, it can never equal the love and venera- 
tion with which we are constrained to regard 
the Academy. The first is an acquaintance of 
the world — the last is dear and cherished, like a 
daughter of our own household." 

We were quite startled by the introduction of 
so warlike a passage in the midst of this pleasant 
Pastoral Symphony. It seemed to us a sort of 
melo-dramatic display of chivalry, whioh was 
not required by the occasion. It was like the 
sudden entrance of the Man-at-Arms at a Coro- 
nation banquet, who disturbs the harmony of the 
festival, by throwing down his gauntlet, and 
offering to fight all the world, when every body 
is thinking only of being happy, and enjoying in 
peace the good things before him. We are tak- 
ing a quiet stroll with our friend amid the 
charming scenery of Verplanck's point — 

" All seems as peaceful and as still 
As the mist slumbering on yon hill." 

Our talk is of the philosophy of Art, and the 
friendship between its Professors and its. Patrons, 
when suddenly our kind-hearted companion 
shocks us, like another Roderick Dhu, by assum- 
ing a hostile attitude, and whistling for his 
brother Academicians — 

" From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife." 

We cannot help regarding the want of corres- 
pondence between this warlike demonstration 
and the complimentary passages which surround 
it, as a violation at least of the good taste which 
its author usually exhibits. 

We desire, however, to treat this subject in a 
more serious way. Mr. Huntington's high posi- 
tion as an artist, and his estimable character as 
a man, give importance to his opinions. It is 
therefore the more necessary to show what we 
think is erroneous in his views respecting both 
the course of the Bulletin and the claims of the 
Academy, of which he appears as the champion. 
We understand by the context, and in other 
ways, that he applies the terms " sneering in- 
sinuations " and " remarks most injudiciously 
published," to an article in tho December num- 
ber of our journal. 

The Art-Union had been made tho constant 
object of unjust attack by several artists whose 
fame it was endeavoring to advance — whose 
merits it had liberally rewarded — and who had 
received from it their very means of support. 
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The Bulletin had preserved a studious silence 
respecting these persons, until a proper regard 
for the interests of the Institution, of which it 
was the organ, required that the meanness of 
their conduct should be exposed. This was done 
in honest language, and with a careful discrimi- 
nation in favor of other artists, whose course had 
been more just, as well as courteous. If what 
was written " touched to the quick " those for 
whom it was intended, the purpose of the article 
was completely attained. If others felt them- 
selves wounded, we are sorry for it ; but the 
fault lies in their own unnecessary sensitiveness. 
" That repose of mind in which Professors of 
the Fine Arts should always pursue their 
studies," is a very excellent thing; but Truth 
and Justice are still more excellent. It is de- 
sirable that the quiet of " that excitable body of 
men, the artists," should not be invaded ; but it 
is of infinitely greater importance to uphold the 
true interests of Art. 

Mr. Huntington's devotion to the Academy is 
very amiable — although we think the results of 
its twenty-four years existence hardly entitle it 
to that sentimental kind of veneration with which 
he seems to regard it. We feel grateful to it 
ourselves for the good which it has accomplished, 
but this affords no reason why we should not in- 
quire whether it does all that the leading school 
in America ought to do for the promotion of the 
purpose for which it was instituted. It is not so 
time-honored and unapproachable as to prevent 
those who are laboring for the great interests of 
American Art from venturing to examine its 
history and management. We see nothing sacred 
about it that it shall not be touched. We know 
of no exemption it enjoys from the ordinary 
responsibilities of corporations, that the bare 
mention of an inquiry into its conduct should 
provoke such a warlike demonstration as that 
which we have quoted. All the genius of the 
land is not shut up within its walls. All the 
taste and connoisseurship are not confined to its 
immediate circle of friends. The American 
people have advanced of late considerably in the 
knowledge of Art. They are beginning to re- 
quire realities, and not names. In a few years 
they will not care a rush for any organization, 
National Academy or Art-Union, excepting as 
it really forwards the object for which it was 
established. When these societies fail of their 
purpose — when they become (as a modern writer 
says of cathedrals, with respect to religion) 
" too big for the Art, which is a dried-up thing 
that rattles in this empty space," they will be 
abandoned. Instead, therefore, of taking of- 
fence at the hint we gave, that the Academy 
might not be doing every thing which its high 
position and the increased taste of the people 
require, its members should ask whether there 
is not some foundation for the suggestion, and if 
there be, endeavor to provide a remedy for the 
evil. This would be a wiser course, we think, 
than the " rally " recommended in the extract. 

We would have no different rule applied to the 
Art-Union. When this Institution shall cease to 
promote the objects of its incorporation, we shall 
cease to be its advocate. If it cannot stand a fair 
examination, let it fall. No long association 
shall induce us to defend it after it becomes 
rotten and unsound. If it is a paltry scaffold, 
which, having served its temporary purpose in 
building up the fabric of American Art, is no 
longer a support, but a disfigurement, break it 



in pieces and cast it in the fire ; but if it is found 
to be a column — a main prop of the edifice, then, 
and not till then, hang garlands about it, and 
treat it with affection and reverence. 



DISTRIBUTION OF ENGRAVINGS, OUTLINES 
AND TRANSACTIONS. 

The members of the year 1849 are informed, 
that the distribution of the " Transactions " of 
that year, the prints from the engraving of 
" Youth" by Smillie, and the Outlines illus- 
trating " The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," by 
Darley, will probably commence in the course 
of next month. It will be conducted, as nearly 
as practicable, in the order of the date of sub- 
scriptions. 

We reprint from the " Literary World," in 
another column, a very spirited and truthful 
description of Parley's Outlines. The engraving 
of Cole's picture, by Smillie, has been greatly 
admired by competent judges, and is, without 
doubt, the best landscape print ever executed 
in this country. 
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THE HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 

In common with Mr. Huntington's personal 
friends, who include many of the most distin- 
guished friends of American Art, we have been 
gratified to see the exhibition of his collected 
works, which is still open in the second hall of the 
Art-Union building, so well patronized by the 
public. To those who reflect how many months and 
years of persevering study — of resolution strug- 
gling against hope deferred — against immediate 
profit, and the opinions of others — it must have 
required, for one who has aimed so well, to have 
accomplished so much, there comes a feeling of 
sympathy in his success which makes them en- 
joy it with him. It is not the artist's triumph 
alone, but partly ours ; or, rather, it is the 
triumph of the beautiful Art to which he has 
devoted himself, and in which we all take so 
much delight. 

It is a matter of encouragement also to our 
artists, to see one of their number appreciated 
in the pure and elevated walk which he has 
chosen. They know the difficulties, not only in 
the way of acquiring skill, but of surmounting a 
thousand other obstacles peculiar to one who 
grows up in our thriving country with an irre- 
pressible fondness for the pencil standing be- 
tween him and the Presidency, or at least a seat 
in the House ; they are aware of all he must en- 
counter from criticism like that recommended 
by Mr. Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
whose advice was, always to observe that " the 
picture would have been better if the artist had 
taken more pains," and always to " praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino." They consider what 
remarks he must listen to in the course of his 
progress, what formidable broadsides of techni- 
calities will be discharged upon him, both by 
those who have, as well as by those who have 
not, " been abroad." In short, we think there 
must be, with all true lovers of the Art, a sym- 
pathy with Mr. Huntington in his success, and 
among his brother artists, one of congratulation 
for what ho has really achieved, which will ren- 
der every one ready to concede his high merit 
and be lenient to his few serious defects. 



It is no small credit to his application, to have 
produced, while still '•' in the vaward of youth," 
so many pleasing works, conceived in the high 
and pure style which he has made his own. The 
exhibition does not comprise all that he has paint- 
ed ; the catalogue states that several pictures 
which would have otherwise appeared, have been 
reserved for the approaching exhibition of the 
National Academy ; and there are doubtless 
many portraits not included. 

A glance around the room gives an idea of the 
prevailing tones of his color. Here is nothing 
glaring or gaudy, no blinding contrasts or start- 
ling effects, but a predominance of rich, full hues, 
so harmoniously used, that merely to survey the 
hall, considering the pictures as decorations, 
gives one a feeling of repose. The eye rests on 
the thick green of the draperies, and the mild 
yellows and deep reds do not offend it. There is 
none of that purple sensation which some of the 
modern German pictures convey ; but the gen- 
eral effect is one of pure warmth and quiet. 

And this is no slight excellence — for we may 
be sure that nothing will permanently please 
which does not, in its principal parts, conform to 
its purpose. A picture is made to please in be- 
ing looked at. Of course, if the color is so man- 
aged — however striking may be the effects, or 
however excellent the composition, in drawing, 
grouping, &c, or even in poetic force — that the 
eye rests on it uneasily and by a sort of com- 
pulsion, it is so much taken from the power of 
pleasing which belongs to the whole piece. Pic- 
tures should, like poems, contain within them- 
selves a reason why everything is so and not 
otherwise. There is just the same argument for 
a harmonious treatment of color as for the treat- 
ment of subjects in a manner that they may be 
contemplated without horror or any nervous re- 
coil. Herein it appears to us that some of the 
■Dusseldorf pictures, with all their force and 
their masterly execution, are faulty. The gen- 
eral effect of them jars upon the eye, just as a 
modern brazen orchestral accompaniment in 
music does upon the ear. 

We cannot call to mind an instance where this 
criticism should be applied to Huntington. He 
is always pleasing, reposeful, (if one may coin 
such a word,) to the eye ; his colors are always 
used with a delicate propriety, which springs 
from an instinctive perception of their happiest 
effects. 

We fancy the same quality which leads him to 
this use of color, may be perceived in his general 
expression, in the choice, composition, and treat- 
ment of his subjects. He is never bold or start- 
ling; he displays none of that passion which 
manifests itself through the whole frame. In- 
deed, he attempts no more violent emotions than 
Faith and Sorrow — or when he does, as in Henry 
the Eighth, is little successful ; his situations are 
always still and picturesque, even when the sub- 
ject demands something of more action. In fine, 
the predominating qualities which run through 
all his pictures— whether landscape, historical, 
or those designed " to convey a moral lesson" 
(as he distinguishes them) — are good taste, and 
a religious, or pure and elevated intention. He 
does not choose to paint the forms one sees, look- 
ing out of the parlor windows of conventional 
life, into the wild tempest of passions that are 
tossing over the world. His ideal faces have 
grace and elegance ; but they are less remarka- 
ble for the expression of intellectual vigor, or the 



